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significance of the final chapter would be much increased by a more extended 
attempt to sum up Fontane's character as a novelist, his temper and per- 
sonality, the ideas and conceptions of life which underlie his novels, and his 
relationship to his world. Some of these points are admirably covered by 
Wandrey in his chapter entitled "Die geistige PersonUchkeit." Hayens 
controls his material with considerable skill, varying the order of the differ- 
ent elements of his investigation and enlivening the substance with illustra- 
tions. But, it would seem, the book fails to satisfy completely either of 
the two classes for which such a study might seem to be designed, the real 
student of the technique of fiction, particularly German fiction, and the 
general reading public \\ hich seeks merely a second-hand acquaintance with 
an important foreign author. Yet, as has been suggested above, Hayens's 
study contains unquestionably much which is interesting and stimulating 
to both types of readers. 

Haevey W. Thayer 
Princeton University 



The Origin of the German Carnival Comedy. By Maximilian J. 
RuDWiN. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+85. 

Man is forever fascinated by the search for origins. During the last 
half-century or so his tireless effort to penetrate into that confused labyrinth, 
primitive mind, has thrown much new and interesting light upon the great 
nucleus of all religion and art, the annual spring festival. The kernel of 
this universal vegetation or life-festival was everywhere the ritual celebration 
of the death, resurrection, and marriage of the life-dispensing Fertility- 
Spirit or Year-Spirit. Out of this ritual the drama developed: tragedy, 
as also comedy. 

Since the investigations of Mannhardt, and since the application of 
his basic vegetation-spirit theory by Frazer in his Golden Bough, this con- 
nection of both tragedy and comedy with the rites and customs of the spring 
festival has become more and more manifest. Notwithstanding the ancestor- 
worship theory upheld by a few, the inclusive formulations of Jane Harrison 
and Gilbert Murray as regards classic tragedy, and of Cornford as regards 
classic comedy, are increasingly convincing. 

In the discussions regarding the origin of our modern Teutonic, in 
particular English and German, drama, its patent association with the 
liturgical performances of biblical scenes in the Christian churches, and the 
later direct influence upon it of finished classical tragedy and comedy, have 
been stressed. There has as yet been no adequate realization of its still 
more fundamental conn(!Ction with native tragic and comic forms, as deter- 
mined by the native primitive spring ritual. The rapid development of 
the liturgical scenes into great mystery cycles played processionally, each 
year, by the town guilds in the town's public places, has always seemed 
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astonishing; and the fact that these cycles contained surprisingly rich 
presentations of contemporary life, both tragic and comic, has likewise 
been unexplained. The evolution of the farcical English interludes, of the 
morality plays, and of the characteristic English chronicle histories has 
always remained obscure. 

Lately, however, investigators have begun to recognize the more funda- 
mental native follc-determination of both the tragic and the comic scenes 
included in the great cycles, scenes so easily detachable often from the biblical 
context. Katherine Lee Bates, in her book The English Religious Drama still 
makes the traditional and superficially sweeping statement that "the 
romantic drama, born of the church and nourished by the church, came in time, 
as it acquired an independent life, and gradually passed from sacred to secular 
uses, to incur the hostility of the parent-bird, whose plumage its mischievous 
activity loved to ruffle." However, the beginnings made by Creizenach 
in discussing sword-plays, mummers' plays, and so forth, have been developed 
by Chambers, who has taken into account suggestions from the Golden 
Bough; yot he none the less fails to experience the full force of his own 
researches. Dr. Rudwin, on the other hand, after a thorough investigation 
into the origins of the drama in the West as in the East, reaches the following 
definite conclusion : " It would appear from the facts deduced that the .... 
folkplay has contributed more than the 'tiniest rill' (as Chambers puts it) 
to the mighty stream of modern drama." 

Dr. Eudwin's book, therefore, is a most welcome sign of the times; 
a welcome; beginning made in the careful investigation of a specific type, 
produced in the evolution of our modern drama. Even though Dr. Rudwin 
has confined himself to the German FastnachUspiel, his investigation throws 
light upon the whole problem, and suggests the timeliness of similar investi- 
gations for the farcical English interludes, and further for the morality plays, 
the chronicle histories, and, indeed, the entire "romantic" English or even 
European drama. There are phenomena and speeches in Shakespeare's 
plays which make it seem likely that the forms of Shakespearean tragedy and 
comedy were developments of the ritual of the native Spring Festival.* 
Thus Dr. Rudwin's book is of fundamental importance to anyone interested 
in the English drama, or in modern drama generally. 

Dr. Rudwin starts from the now generally accepted assumption that 
the secular scenes developed independently of the liturgical plays, and 
attempts to discover the specific pagan ceremonies in which they may have 
originated. He assembles the meager records of Teutonic folk-customs of 
the past, supplements them by facts found in the practices and superstitions 
of the peasants of today, and compares them further with the customs 
and usages of present primitive peoples. Thus he tells of the annual ship- 
procession; of the death and resurrection and sacred marriage of the male 

' The present writer is preparing a study of Shakespeare's plays approached from 
this point of view. 
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and female Fertility-Spirits; of the driving out of Winter or Death, and the 
bringing in of Summer or Life; and he tells, above all, of the dances, fooleries, 
and riotings of accompanying minor spirits. 

The carnival season, Dr. Rudwin maintains, was a pagan carousing 
festival connected with the carrus navalis or ship-cart, symbol everywhere 
of the female Fertility-Spirit. The central fact of this universal agricultural 
festival, he says, was the ship-procession. Every spring, or Lent (the German 
Lem) , the ship was led in procession from place to place, in order to induce 
magically the renewal of life. This cart contained the emblem of fertility, 
or images of impersonations of the male or female Fertility-Spirits, either 
singly or together. It was drawn by beasts or humans, and accompanied by 
numerous other embodiments of fertility-power: these were the lesser 
spirits^ who disported themselves in the manner of exuberant clowns, fools, 
or devils, doctors, priests, braggart soldiers, witches, scolds, all of these 
performing magical actions originally calculated to help along the new 
season's fertility. The author further gives a full description of these 
various Fertility-Spirits, discusses the black color of some of them, the caps 
and bells, the leaf-garments, the animal masks, the masks of death. Another 
part of this festival was the important ritual of the death and revival of 
the Fertility-God; by tliis death and resurrection ceremony primitive man 
explained the death and growth of vegetation. The mock killing of the 
leaf-clad mummer and his revival by the all-potent doctor was a necessary 
step toward rebirth in a younger and fresher form. A variant of the death 
and resurrection is the separation of the single Year-Spirit into two opposing 
principles — into a Winter or Death, and a Summer or Life; in this form 
Winter is driven out and Summer is brought in; or there is a contest between 
these two principles, between them singly or between the groups. Finally, 
likewise important in tlie ritual of the spring festival, was the celebration 
of a sacred marriage between the male and female Fertility-Spirits, accom- 
panied by wholesale matings among the mummers and dancers and indeed 
all the celebrants. 

After having given this detailed background. Dr. Rudwin nevertheless 
says that he does not believe that the carnival plays are direct outgrowths 
of any part of the actual ritual drama. "We can have drama only," the 
author insists, "when a wholly new content has been given to the ritual. 
.... The ritual part cannot be used, above all, for the comical drama." 
He suggests, however, that the secular plays developed, if not out of the 
sacred acts, at least out of the supplementary episodes extraneous to the 
magical rites. The fertility mummers, he thinks, who began by performing 
magical ceremonies intended to fertilize the earth and its varied life, very 
soon imitated and ridiculed individuals in the onlooking throng, and occupied 
themselves with the characters and conflicts of ordinary human life. Thus 

»Dr. Rudwin calls them demons, but this term gives a false impression; it seems 
better to call them spirits. 
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the needed new content was provided. The author believes he has found 
parallels among the ancient Athenians and present-day American Indians. 
Of course, these buffoons also borrowed themes and types from the ritual 
drama; and this fact makes the preceding full discussion of the spring 
customs necessary and valuable. The obscenity of the medieval drama 
must be explained, Dr. Rudwin thinks, by its origin as a part of the fertility 
ceremonies. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Rudwin fails to appreciate the importance of the 
ritual drama as to its influence in molding the plot-formulas of tragedy and 
comedy. This, however, can be explained by the fact that he has given 
his specific attention to the farcical carnival plays of Germany. His analysis, 
nevertheless, illuminates most interestingly the development of realistic 
comic scenes on the medieval stage, and also the fascinating type of the fool, 
who in Shakespeare is lifted into truly cosmic significance far removed and 
yet identical with his no less cosmic origin. 

Thus Dr. Rudwin's study is the first definite clear attempt to show the 
continuous development of Teutonic drama out of native pagan traditions, 
in particular, the traditions connected with the ritual of the spring festival. 
It is greatly to be hoped that similar investigations will indeed be made for 
English tragedy and comedy, forms so much more important and interesting 
than the likewise important and interesting German Fastnachtsspiel studied 
in Dr. Rudwin's monograph. 

Louise Mallinckbodt Kuefpnee 

Hunter College 

New York City 
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